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THE ALDINE. 



LITERA TURE. 

Tommy Moore, who "dearly loved a lord," as evidenced 
throughout his life of celebrity, and especially in his asking Lord 
John Russell to take charge of his biographical materials, — and 
William Jerdan, who, as editor of the London Literary Gazette, 
acted as dry nurse to more than half the Laura Matilda and Delia 
Crusca schools of English annual rhymesters,— these two supply 
the material for the sixth number of the " Bric-a-Brac " series, 
lately published by Soribner, Armstrong & Co. A very interesting 
and readable book is formed by the conjunction, quite carrying 
out the allegation of Mr. Editor R. H. Stoddard, that an immense 
amount of wading through dry materials has been necessary in his 
work, and leading one to bless the age, and the taste of the age, 
which enable one to see so many good things in the shape of con- 
densations. There is a serious dissatisfaction connected with the 
book, however : no one will believe that there could not have been 
found quite enough material, of the first interest, in the bulky 
eight volumes of Moore, by Lord John Russell, to make one of 
the volumes of this series, without any joining of Jerdan therein. 
And if it be objected that, even with the small amount of Moore 
given in the joint volume, many trifles and puerilities are to be 
found, and many incidents are related that scarcely seem of suffi- 
cient force to justify their position, a second thought will show 
that very often these very extracts are enfeebled by their brevity, 
or by the absence of some preceding excerpt which might have 
supplied a needed explanation. 

However, so much said, we have to deal with the volume as it 
is ; and we need scarcely repeat an opinion already expressed with 
reference to other volumes of the series — that Mr. Stoddard is 
doing his laborious work marvelously well, and gradually making 
a library of no common interest to those possessing only moderate 
libraries, loving the English authors of the current century, espe- 
cially of the early part of it, with only a moderate knowledge of 
their personalities. To these peculiarly, as to all readers in a less 
degree, the glimpses given by and of Moore, in that section of the 
volume devoted to him, are equally interesting and valuable as an 
average. As might be expected, remembering the intimacy be- 
tween Moore and Byron, and the position held by the former as 
biographer to the latter, the earlier portion of the former's remi- 
niscences has some peeps at the half-mad poet and his surround- 
ings, at a day when his life may be said to have accumulated much 
of its most declared interest, however painful. Byron was living 
at La Mira, a villa near Fusina, between Padua and Venice, in 
October, 1819, when Moore made him the visit which is first re- 
corded. He speaks of Byron as having " grown fat, which spoils 
the picturesqueness of his head ; " and if he was really becoming 
obese, there seems to have been more reason than has generally 
been held, for his potato-and-vinegar diet, pursued for some 
time with the hope of reducing that adipose propensity. La 
Guiccola was living with him, having followed him, as Moore says, 
from Ravenna, " by the consent, as it appears, of her husband " — 
a fact that there can not be any reason to doubt, from the after 
statement that the accommodating Count Guiccoli made no com- 
plaint whatever against Lord Byron, rather welcomed his ac- 
quaintance and the circumstances it involved, as a means of bor- 
rowing ^1,000 at five per cent. ; being careful to demand that it 
should be a loan (without the most distant thought of repayment) , 
as in any other way it would be an awilimento (insult or vilifica- 
tion) to him ! It may be remembered that the complaisant count 
of that day, many years later, when resident in France, when the 
noble poet had long been sleeping at Hucknall, was in the habit 
of showing that he retained rather a proud than a shamed feeling 
with reference to the Byronic connection, by introducing Madame 
la Comptesse with a formula something like this: "Madame ma 
femme, monsieur; ci-devant la maitresse de milord Byron ! " Alas ! 
that the race of such men should be dying out ! — that it may al- 
most or quite be said to have died out, if we are to accept as an 
indication the continual and vindictive assaults in the law-courts, 
having for purpose the proof that a man has an exclusive right to 
the marital companionship of his wife, and that any sharing in it 
by others is an intrusion ! Moore speaks of the lady at La Mira, 
as '• a blonde and young ; married only about a year, but not very 
pretty;" though he modifies the opinion at a second interview, by 
saying that, "the Guiccoli, nata Gamba, looked prettier than she 
did the first time." It is proper here to say that Moore bears 
testimony, a little later, to the fact of the countess being the very 
antipodes of her ^1,000 husband, having not long after positively 
refused to accept a settlement upon her of ^10,000, which the 
poet insisted upon making for her comfort in the event of anything 
removing him from the possibility of caring for her. It is also 
worthy of note that it was at La Mira, on the nth October, 1819, 
when and where Lord Byron confided to Moore those " Memoirs" 
of his own life, the after-destruction of which created so many 
regrets in some quarters and so many felicitations in others, while 
in point of fact they would seem, from the concurrent opinions of 
those who had the opportunity of examining them before their 
committal to the flames, to have been moderate in every sense of 
the word — moderate in the disgrace which they could have in- 
flicted on the writer or his friends, and very moderate, to say the 
best, in the direction of literary talent or valuable information. 
The after-fate of the " Memoirs " is somewhat fully set down by 
Moore ; but only two facts become clearly apparent, additional to 
those before noted — that Moore had pledged them to Murray for 
a loan of two thousand guineas, in the expectation of publishing 
them ; that Murray clung a little tenaciously to the idea of holding 
them and making out of them the contemplated profits by publica- 
tion ; and that the eventual destruction, very painful to Moore, was 
in deference to the supreme opinion of Mrs. Leigh, fully indorsed 
by those of Sir John Cam Hobhouse and Douglas Kinnaird. 
One more point, however, should be suggested as fully proved in 
this matter: that there was not one word in those "Memoirs" 
which could have sustained the shameful after-story of Lady 
Byron ; — and that Mrs. Leigh could not have been afraid of their 
containing any matter dangerous to herself or to her reputation in 
that regard, as she desired both Hobhouse and Kinnaird to read 
them, for their opinion, when she Had not as yet done so, — and 
that neither of those who read saw any trace of that crazily- 
malicious idea which it needed nearly half a century and a resi- 
dent of another continent to bring into disgusting prominence. 



Next in importance to the statements with reference to Byron, 
are the notes of acquaintance with Sir Walter Scott, beginning 
with what would seem to have been a first visit to Abbottsford, in 
October, 1825. The two writers had met before, some years 
previously — just after the publication of the "Lay of the Last 
Minstrel;" and the reception of Moore is recorded as "most 
hearty." At that time the family at Abbottsford consisted of Sir 
Walter, Lady Scott, their daughter Anne, and the Lockharts; 
though at the time of the visit the L's were absent at Edinburgh. 
Some of those walks in which Scott is so well known to have de- 
lighted, and which the less athletic Moore could at least tolerate 
physically for the sake of the other enjoyment they brought, are 
very pleasantly recorded, with certain glimpses of the dry humor 
of Sir Walter, one characteristic specimen of it being found in the 
remark of how much more difficult it then was to make a reputa- 
tion in the track of the new writers, than it had been five-and- 
twenty years before (a common complaint, by the way), with the 
canny congratulation to crown it: "Ecod, we were in the luck of 
it, to come before all this talent was at work ! " Two circum- 
stances not at all generally known crept out in one of their con- 
versations — that the first fancies of the bard for the writing of 
rhyme were imbibed from Monk Lewis, of the " Castle Spectre," 
— and that "Waverley" had been begun long before any one 
else heard of it, thrown by, and only brought out of its dust in 
order to earn with it a trifle of money for the relief of his brother in 
some small pecuniary difficulty. Scott, then at fifty-seven, was 
already beginning to find his memory failing to some degree, and 
his overtasked powers of invention refusing to respond with their 
old readiness to the calls made upon them. One of their walks 
was to the cottage of Willie Laidlaw, the bailiff, so well remem- 
bered as often Sir Walter's amanuensis, still oftener his very plain- 
spoken critic, and the author of " Lucy's Flittin' ; " and the strong 
common sense of that type Scot seems to have made itself fully 
apparent to the Irishman who had much more of that quality than 
the average of his countrymen. It apparently was in one of those 
walks that the host pointed out the possibility of seeing not less 
than thirty places, all famous in Scottish song, from one hill on his 
estate — among them Yarrow, Ettrick, Gala-Water, the Bush- 
aboon-Traquair (charmingly spoiled, in the book, as " Bush- 
aboon," with "Traquair" a separate word), Selkirk, the Bonny 
Cowdenknowes, etc., etc. A pleasant appreciation of the plain 
man of genius is shown, by one so very different in life and charac- 
teristics, in the remark that he "could not help thinking, during 
this quiet, homely visit, how astonished some of those foreigners 
would be, to whom the name of Sir Walter Scott is encircled with 
so much romance — to see the plain, quiet, neighborly manner in 
which he took his seat * * and the familiar ease with which they 
treated him in return ; no country squire, with but half an idea in 
his head, could have fallen into the gossip of a humdrum country 
visit more unassumingly.' 1 Only one more glimpse of the Wizard, 
in this visit, can be caught in his ride with Moore to Melrose 
Abbey, and his playing showman through that grand old ruin, the 
conversation coming eventually to the information that his father 
and uncle both started to go "out" with Prince Charlie, in 1745, 
but were brought back, out of harm's way, before the fatal period 
— that he himself was and remained a Jacobite, with a sort of 
horror of the Duke of Cumberland, and the power, spite of his ear, 
which totally lacked the musical quality, of being stirred to fierce 
fervor by the singing and playing of the old Jacobite songs spring- 
ing from that day of romantic devotion and disaster. How much 
of the author of " Waverley," of the " Legend of Montrose," and 
indeed of all the more eminently Scottish novels of his wonderful 
series, is evident in this confession ! — and how well it explains 
many a turn of thought and many a bending or transference of 
incident ! 

Moore seems to have remained at Abbottsford until November 
oi that year, or returned there at that date ; and we find him there 
again a year later, in October, 1826, but with very little of addi- 
tional interest derived. Alas ! how different is the closing glimpse, 
caught only five years later, in October, 1831, when the overworked 
brain was more than half benumbed, paralysis imminent, and yet 
the mighty soul within, incapable of feeling that pressure laying 
low the whole physical system, struggling pitifully in the meshes of 
disease, to do once again what it had once done so easily and 
grandly, but would do no more on earth forever! The world's 
greatest rorriancist was then on his way to Italy ; how soon and how 
sadly to return and die by the side of his own murmuring Tweed, 
there is no occasion to recall in this connection. 

Much more profuse than any of the other records, are those 
bearing upon the life and character of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Spite of the admiration evidently felt for him by Moore, the 
reminiscences of the great orator and dramatist are not on the 
whole pleasing, and regret is naturally less for that lack of space 
rendering any close examination impossible. The duel with Jef- 
frey has a certain interest, though reflecting little credit upon 
either of the parties. Wordsworth figures as a wonderful talker — 
rather proser ; Washington Irving, in that same long visit to Eng- 
land in which we have before seen him under examination by 
Greville, not as "vulgar" (the epithet of Greville), but decidedly 
silent and unattractive ; Coleridge as all that we have believed 
him in table eloquence, but "excitable" to a degree bordering 
close on lunacy ; Sydney Smith as funny everywhere and always 

— making his hearers often "cry with laughing;" Sir Philip 
Francis as too proud to acknowledge "Junius," though nearly 
every one, then as now, believed him to be the author; Schlegel, 
the German critic, as the vainest man of his time — Hogg not ex- 
cepted ; Mrs. Siddons as heart-sick to get back to the stage and its 
applause, which she had quitted; and the anecdotes and scraps 
which conclude this portion of the volume have a certain amount 
of amusement in them, even if they are not always clear or al- 
ways forcible to the men of half-a-century later. 

The reminiscences of Jerdan have an interest a little Boswellian 

— to use the only word at hand, capable of conveying a record of 
the sayings and doings of others holding an average superiority to 
the relator. Jerdan brought out, so to speak, that once-bepraised 
and now half-forgotten meteor of song, Letitia Elizabeth Landon ; 
and he never, thereafter, during life, ceased to speak of her with 
the air of her discoverer. But there is literally nothing, in his 
somewhat long account of the lady, dealing at all with character 
or peculiarities ; the editor of the Literary Gazette is all the while 



dealing with poems and letters relating thereto : not the friend with 
anything belonging to the personality of his friend. So with Mrs. 
Hemans, and some others of those to the inner penetralia of 
whose character it would have been pleasant to look in. He deals 
better, however, with James Hogg, giving a really excellent por- 
trait of the Ettrick Shepherd (by the way, the volume has charac- 
teristic sketch-portraits of Moore, Scott and Hogg), and placing 
him higher in the rank of men-of-the-world and conversationists 
than he has generally been held. Theodore Hook is one of his 
idols, and we meet him very pleasantly as well as freely ; while 
some fifty others of the " men of the time " have mention more or 
less complimentary, or more or less ridiculous— the author all the 
while keeping up the Boswellian relation. 

By far the most interesting portion of Mr. Jerdan's reminiscences 
is to be found grouped in a few pages, in which, as an eye-wit- 
ness and to some extent an actor, he gives an account of the mur- 
der of Spencer Perceval, a leading member of the ministry, in the 
lobby of the House of Commons, by Bellingham, who believed 
himself atrociously wronged by Perceval in some government ex- 
amination into his commercial transactions in the north of Europe. 
Few scenes, of the like terrible national import, have occurred in 
the history of the world, and none have been so well described, as 
this slaying of Perceval — possibly because in no other instance has 
it chanced that a man of letters stood by to witness and record the 
act and its immediate consequences ; and in the account, of which 
we give the earlier and more interesting portion, will be noted one 
of the closest physiological studies, in the condition of the criminal 
during the revulsion after his deed, to be discovered on any page 
of human record. 

The Murder of Spencer Perceval. 

" About five o'clock of the tragical day referred to, I had walked 
down to the House to listen, in my turn, to the interminable de- 
bates in Committee on the Orders in Council, which were very 
briefly reported in the newspapers. On ascending the broad 
flight of steps which led to the folding door of the lobby, I per- 
ceived the minister, with whom I had the honor of a slight ac- 
quaintance, immediately behind me, with his light r.nd lithesome 
step, following in the same direction. I saluted him, and was 
saluted in return, with that benevolent smile which I was so in- 
stantly destined to see effaced forever ; and pushing open and 
holding back the half-open door, to allow the precedence of enter- 
ing, I of Gourse made way for him to go in. 

" He did enter, and there was an instant noise; but as a physi- 
cal fact it is very remarkable to state that, though I was all but 
touching him, and if the ball had passed through his body it must 
have lodged in mine, / did not hear the report of the pistol. It is 
true it was fired in the inside of the lobby, and I was just out of it ; 
but considering our close proximity, I have always found it difficult 
to account for the phenomenon I have noticed. I saw a small 
curling wreath of smoke rise above his head, as of the breath of a 
cigar ; I saw him reel back against the ledge on the inside of the 
door ; I heard him exclaim, ' O God ! ' or ' O my God ! ' and noth- 
ing more or longer (as reported by several witnesses), for even 
that exclamation was faint; and then making an impulsive rush, 
as it were, to reach the entrance to the House on the opposite 
side for safety, I saw him totter forward, not half way, and drop 
dead between the four pillars which stood there in the centre of the 
space, with a slight trace of blood issuing from his lips. 

"All this took place ere with moderate speed you could count 
five ! Great confusion, and almost as immediately great alarm 
ensued. Loud cries were uttered and rapidly conflicting orders 
and remarks on every hand made a perfect Babel of the scene ; 
for there were above a score of people in the lobby, and on the 
instant no one seemed to know what had been done, or by whom. 
The corpse of Mr. Perceval was lifted up by Mr. William Smith, 
the member for Norwich, assisted by Lord Francis Osborne, a 
Mr. Phillips, and several others, and borne into the office of the 
Speaker's secretary, by the small passage on the left hand, beyond 
and near the fireplace. It must have been, pallid and deadly, 
close by the murderer; for in a moment after, Mr. Eastaff, one of 
the clerks of the Vote Office, at the last door on that side, pointed 
him out, and called, ' That is the murderer! ' Bellingham moved 
slowly to a bench on the hither side of the fireplace, near at hand, 
and sat down. I had in the first instance run forward to render 
assistance to Mr. Perceval, but only witnessed the lifting of his 
body, followed the direction of Mr. Eastaff's hand, and seized the 
assassin by the collar, but without violence on one side, or re- 
sistance on the other. Comparatively speaking, a crowd now 
came up. and among the earliest Mr. Vincent Dowling, Mr. John 
Norris, Sir Charles Long, Sir Charles Burrell, Mr. Henry Burgess, 
and, in a minute or two, General Gascoigne from a committee 
room upstairs, and Mr. Hume, Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Pole, and 
twelve or fifteen members from the House. Meanwhile, Belling- 
ham's neckcloth had been stripped off, his vest unbuttoned, and 
his chest laid bare. The discharged pistol was found beside him ; 
and its companion was taken, loaded and primed, from his pocket. 
An opera-glass, papers and other articles were also pulled forth, 
principally by Mr. Dowling, who was on his left, whilst I stood on 
his right hand ; and except for his frightful agitation, he was as 
passive as a child. Little was said to him. General Gascoigne 
on coming up and getting a glance through the surrounding spec- 
tators, observed that he knew him at Liverpool and asked if his 
name was Bellingham, to which he returned no answer; but the 
papers rendered further questions on this point unnecessary. Mr. 
Lynn, a surgeon in Great George Street, adjacent, had been hastily 
sent for, and found life quite extinct, the ball having entered in a 
slanting direction from the hand of the tall assassin, and passed 
into his victim's heart. Some one came out of the room with this 
intelligence, and said to Bellingham, ' Mr. Perceval is dead ! 
Villain ! how could you destroy so good a man, and make a family 
of twelve children orphans ? ' To which he almost mournfully re- 
plied, ' I am sorry for it.' Other observations and questions were 
addressed to him by bystanders ; in answer to which he spoke in- 
coherently, mentioning the wrongs he had suffered from govern- 
ment, and justifying his revenge on similar grounds to those he 
used, at length, in his defense at the Old Bailey. 

" I have alluded to Bellingham's 'frightful agitation' as he sat 
on the bench, and all this dreadful work was going on ; and I re- 
turn to it to describe it as far as words can convey an idea of the 
shocking spectacle. I could only imagine something like it in the 
overwrought painting of a powerful romance writer, but never be- 
fore could conceive the physical suffering of a strong, muscular 
man, under the tortures of a distracted mind. Whilst his language 
was cool, the agonies which shook his frame were actually terrible. 
His countenance wore the hue of the grave, rjlue and cadaverous ; 
huge drops of sweat ran down from his forehead, like rain on the 
window-pane in a heavy storm, and coursing his pallid cheeks, 
fell upon his person, where their moisture was distinctly visible ; 
and from the bottom of his chest to his gorge, rose and receded, 
with almost every breath, a spasmodic action, as if a body, as 
large or larger than a billiard-ball, were choking him. The mis- 
erable wretch repeatedly struck his chest with the palm of his hand 
to abate this sensation, but it refused to be repressed." 

It may please the lovers of speedy justice, to be reminded of the 
fact that it was done on Bellingham with extraordinary celerity — 
less than a week after the crime elapsing, before trial and condem- 
nation were followed by execution ! 
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